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ABSTEACT 

Since^ by the tiae they enter school, children have 
developed a major portion of their spoken language system by being 
imaersed in language, it. seens probable that they could also apply 
these rules to the orthographic system xf they were immersed in 
reading. Thus, learning to read by reading would allow the general 
formation of rules that could later apply to more specific levels at 
later stages of development. One "hundred threfe kindergarten children 
participated in a study of assisted reading to test the validity of 
this hypothesis. Ten teachers, trained in treatment methods, were the 
sole administrators of the program. Eesults indicated that generally, 
for pupils of high, medium, and low ability, a supplementary period 
of instruction in experimental treatment methods produced at greater 
increase in reading behavior than a comparable exposure to more 
formal and phonetically oriented instruction. In addition, those • 
children in the experimental group were more able to use their set 
for diversity, or the ability to process diverse kinds of sentences 
than were controls. (KS) 
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Introduction 

^ Reading is a total language process that requires each child to make hypotheses 
about the writing system based on his language competence and his knowledge of 
the world. Each child must make predictions, test them, revise them, and re- 
construct his hypotheses about the writing system. He must solve the problem of 
learning to read himself. Hoskisson (1975) suggests that children learn to read 
through a series of approximations that come closer and closer to the ability of 
a fluent reader just as children learn language initially in a series of stages 
that come closer and closer to replicating the adult language of their particular 
speech community. 

In learning to speak children process the language they hear and from this 
input they construct the phonological, syntactic, and semantic systems of the 
grammar of that particular language. Each child must, therefore, have a set 
for diversity to be able to process the different kinds of sentences he hears. 
The spoken language is not broken up into bits and pieces for him* He* learns to 
speak by being immersed in total language the way it is used in his environment. 
Each child must also have a set for pattern search that enables himto construct 
for himself the grammatical systems of the language of his speech community. 

The child's language system is unique at each stage of development and is 
not a replication of the adult system at any of these early stages. Each suc- 
ceeding stage, however, comes closer and closer to being a duplication of the adult 
grammatical system that is being constructed by the child. The child actually con- 
structs a rule system (Brown, 1973) that makes it possible to generate on infinite 
variety and number of sentences, most o£ them never heard from anyone else. This 
rule system is a set of sentence construction rules, (abstract rules) which the 
child extracts from the speech he hears, and which neither he nor his parents 
know in explicit form. It is by means of these rules that the child is able to 
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construct sentences that will communicate his intended meanings. It is also 
woirthy to note that it is by the errors children make in their successive' approxi- 
mations to the adult grammar that give glimpfees of this process of developing 
construction rules. (Hoskisson, 1975) 

Since children, by the time they enter school, have constructed a major 
portion of their spoken language system by being immersed in language, it seems 
probable^ that they could also apply these rules of the langugage to the orthographi 
system by being immersed in reading. Under these circumstances (the child already 
knows language);^ it would make sense to use the sentence as the main unit in read- 
ing, rather than breaking sentences apart into bits and pieces of language and 
presenting these to the child. The most appropriate form of language for reading 
is the total context of written language. In other words, children should begin 
to learn to read by reading language that is fully developed in the context of 
stories* Thus, learning to read by reading would provide children with the general 
information thoy need to begin the process of verifying their hypotheses as to 
the nature of reading. Being immersed in reading would allow children to first 
formulate the most general rules about reading and develop the more specific 
aspects of reading at later stages of development. 
Teaching Strategies 

The study being reported in this paper represented an attempt to begin a 
program in^ which Kindergarten children would be provided with the opportunity to 
learn to r(^ad by reading. Assisted reading was the teaching strategy utilized. 
Assisted reading (Hoskisson, 1975 and 1974) consists oC someone reading words, 
phra«os or rcntenccs in a story one at a time with the subjects repeating each 
phrase or sentence after the reader. The story is read in this manner by the sub- 
jects. The pages may also be reread as the reading proceeds through the story. 
The assumption is that if an educational' agent can approximate the environment that 
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'ch|.ldreri had when learning to speak, thoy will be able to provide the optimum 
conditions for children to learn to read. 

In assisted reading there is no formal hierarchy of reading skills imposed 
upon the child, to be taught one skill at a' time. The child is immersed in 



reading; he is read to and he also reads. ~ The 



by a limited vocabulary. Children learn to transfer words they know from story 



to story but they begin the process of general 



graphy by seeing and hearing the same words repeated in the same contexts as well 



as in different contexts. Both repetition of 
are important ingredients of assisted reading 
The first stage in assisted reading cons 
having them repeat the phrases and sentences h 



books he reads are not restricted 



zing information about the ortho- 



stories and a variety of stories 

sted of reading to the pupils and 
fter the teacher doing the reading. 



At first most of the children* s attention wa^ not on the lines of print as they 

repeated the words read to them. Some of thpm were looking around the room and 

some were looking at the pictures in the boolc, or at other parts of the book. In 

order to direct the children's attention to/ the lines of print the teachers moved 

their fingers under the words on each line /as they read and had the pupils do 

likewise. By doing this the children began to see that lines of print are read 
' • / * 

from left to right and not in some random/ fashion as they may have initially 
thought. During this stage many different books were read by the phildren^.but 
most of ' lom if not all of the books wer,e re-read.^ The re-reading was important 
since the, vasual images of the words must be seen and read a large number of times 
in order to InsvirG their rcco^^,nition ijt other stories. At later stages of assisted 
readin;; one repetition of a word may be sufficient' for sub.sequent recognition of 

i i 

the word in context. ; . 

As the children read a number q:f stories, they began to notice that some of 
the words occurred repeatedly. When they began this process of recognizing words 
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from story to story, they entered into the second stage of assisted reading, m 
this stage the teacher read and tjie children repeated the words except that now 
the teacher did not read the words the children showed some evidence of recognizing 
or the teacher thought they knew. The teachers in this stage rea.d most of the 
words but left out those they felt the children knew, and they filled in those 
words the children didn't read, it was important not to have the fluency or flow 
; of the reading interrupted. If the fluency of the reading was not maintained dur- 
ing this stage of assisted reading, the meaning of the. passages read wo.uld not be 
grasped-by the children because the syntactic and semantic cues that come from a , 
smooth flow of language would not be available to them. When the normal junctures 
indicated by commas, periods, etc. were not processed correctly by the children,' 
die meaning of what they were reading was hot comprehended well, it was almost 
the same as if the pupils were reading lists of words that/were strung out hori- 
^^^tally rather than' vertically.' It is important to maintain fluency, if the' 
syntax is distorted, meaning is not readily available. The pre-primers used 
were not good books to use with assisted reading since the syntax was so pbor 
that., the children reading them were essentially reading lists of words presented. 
^ ' in horizontal fashion rather than vertical. 

The third stage of assisted reading began when the childrGrJ were asked to 
read the words themselves. Stage 3 may be initiated by the children asking to 
read first or it may be introduced by the teachers requesting the pupils to read. 
When the children knew enough words to do the initial reading themselves, they 
did the reading and the teachers supplied the words the children did not know or 
had some. difficulty recognising. Tt is important to assist the pupils , so that the 
fluency of the reading is not destroyed. When the children get to this stage, 
where they are doing the major portion of the reading, they tire more easily since 
they are struggling to use all the information they have acquired about the ortho- 
graphy and its relationship to their phonological systems. It is important to let 
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the pupils attempt to read the words tliey haven't seen before but they haven't 
constructed enough reading strategies st this point to enable them to read inde- 
pendently, ^he children at this stage need constant encouragement; they must 
not feel a sense of frustration or failure. The children will show signs of be- 
coming independent, but they will do so in their own way. Individual differences 
must be respected and responded to with consideration of the success of each child 
in reading as the prime mover of any action taken. 
Purposes 

Vho purpose of the study was to determine if Kindergarten pupils could begin 
to read using assisted reading. In addition an attempt was made to test the 
hypothesis, that pupils who were taught to read by assisted reading would perform 
better than children in the moral formal phonically oriented readiness programs 
employed by he school system where the study was conducted. It was also assumed 
that all the ; roup.s in the experimental treatment would achieve higher scores than 
the groups in the control condition. 

There were many problems in this study that could not be avoided since the 
v.'ork had to be done during t\\o last part of the school year. The research was 
not ah neat as one \Jould like since all the variables were not under the control 
of the peri^ons conducting the study, nor the teachers who participated in it. 
This, however, is generally true of most research conducted in public schools 
where the researchex's have no control over the school system. 

<« 

Oiv hundred and three ki nderj^artoai children participated in this invesLi- 
r.aUii>u. Subjects for liio :.tudy were .selected in two ,sie»ps- Ten experienced 
kindergarten teachers who had <isked to participate in a study that would help 
them develop a beginning reading program were given training in the teaching 
strategy utili/.ed. These teachers had previously classified each of their 
student*^ for readiness activitie.^ . nd had established high, middle and low groups 
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for the purpose oc instruction. Those groups wore used in the project but if 
any ability group was larger than ten subjects the group was divided and each 
resulting homogeneous group was considered a separate entity. Two groups of 
subjects were then selected by the teachers from each classroom and one group 
was randomly assigned to the Experimental Condition and the other to the Control 
Group. The selection procedure resulted in two groups being assigned to the High 
Experimental Condition, four groups assigned to both the Middle and Low Experi- 
mental Condition, one group assigned to the High Control Condition, four groups 
assigned to the Middle Control Condition and three groups to the Low Control Con- 
ditions. There were 12, 23, 21, 7, 21 and 19 subjects in each of the groups 
respectively. 

Because of the diverse geographic and socioeconomic areas from which students 
v/ere drawn to attend the school, the populatiqirsf rom which the subjects were selected 
for this investigation represented a cross section of bocioeconomic groups. Based 
on their father's occupation and years of schooling, it was determined that this 
wide cross section of subjects was reflected rather equally in the Experimental 
and Coni;roI Croups. 

The average ar;c of the subjects In each group was also homogeneous. At the 
beginning of tl;e investigation the Experimental High, Middle, and Low Groups had 
average ages of 67.7, 68.9, and 67. A wonths respectfully. While the average age 
of the Control High, Middle and Low Groups was 68.0, 66.6 and 67 months respectively. 

Th.' de:.i;'.n uT ihv r.iudy vm:. ? :< 3 faclorial desij'^n vuLh subjects having been 
)'.rouped on the b.Ksh^ oL tre.itment condition (Experimental Control) and readiness 
level (High, Middle and Low). The readiness dimension was introduced as a blocking 
variable and the main effects resulting from it were not formally included in 
the discussion oC the results. 
In.s trumentat ion 



gpyj^" Because oi the lack of any formal instruments to measure changes in reading 
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behavior in prinvirily non reader^ the experimenters devised a procedure to assess 
the initial occurrence of reading behavior. Six storievS, two at each of three 
difficulty levels were selected as the basis of the assessment procedure. The 
siK stories employed in this investigation were Airplanes (1964 and Daddy Is 
Homo (1966) at the easiest level, At Ho me (1964) and Danny and the Dinosour 
(1958) at the middle level of difficulty and Here We Go (1964) and Harry the 
Dirty Doj;^ (1956) at the greatest level i^f difficulty. The criteria used to judge 
the difficulty levels of the stories were the level of vocabulary used, length 
of the story and the author* s or publisher's recommendations about the difficulty 
level of the story. Each of the teachers who participated in the study ranked 
the sturies on each criteria and the results of the rankings were used to deter- 
mine their level of difficulty. Another source of difficulty was the lack of 
multiple copies of bo,oks for the kindergarten children to read in the groups 
used In the study. 

The pre and post testing was individually administered and no time constraints 
♦iero placed on the subjects. During the testing each subject was requested to 
read as much of the stories as he could, starting with the easiest stories. If 
a subject wavs unable to read any of the words in the stories at the lowest level 
of difrLculty, hv was considered a non reader and was not asked to proceed to the 
stories at the hipjier difficulty levels. 

As the stibjects read each story the test administrator circled the wordo on 
a miraeo);raphed copy of the story that the subject read. The number of words 
rr.ul wori^ then counLid by an indopemlenl scorer. The readinj^, of specific words 
v;a'» »)uly considered once in ihe subjt^cts l:t)tal score. All subsequent readinj; 
of the word v;a^ disregarded. The same scorer counteil all the words for each 
subject. To insure correctness of the count a second scorer independently checked 
the results for each subject. If a discrepancy occurred between the scores each wa3 
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recounted until there was complete concurrence. 

Three of the six stories; Dnddy Is Home >. Danny and the Dinosour , and Harry 
the Dirty Do« , were included as instructional material used with assisted reading. 
These materials were used with subjects for two weeks. The word counts relative 
to thse stories constituted a direct measure of the treatment, while the results 
on the remaining three stories Airplanes , At Home and Here We Go , not used in 
the treatment x^ere considered an index of the generalization effect of the 
treatment . 

Procedure - The procedure of this investigation was divided into two parts: 
The training of the teachers and the administration of the treatment. 
Trainin<', of the Teachers - Ten teachers participated in this investigation. 
They were the sole administrators of the testing and the treatment. They re- 
ceived training in the theoretical backj;round, development and application of 
a^jsistcd readln;^ comprising the experimental condition. Each teachers* application 
of the treatment during the experiment was monitored through weekly observations. 
In addition weekly meetings were held to provide feedback and to respond to any 
conotin^ the teachers might have. 

Administration of Treatment - The treatment v;as incorporated into the school 
curriculum a.s a supplementary activity. Subjects in both the Experimental and 
Control Groups were involved, on a daily basis, in a structured language or 
reading program. 

Experimental Group - The treatment was comprised of assisted reading and was 
administered to each group of subjects approxinvitely thirty minutes a day, Lour 
days a weok, for eight weeks. The <nuount of time allocated for each treatment 
per week varied. The actual appropriation of time for each activity is presented 
in Table 1. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 
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In audition lo the Mipplomeatary reading instruction provided during the 
treatment each .subject in the EKperimeiii aX Croup v;as also enrolled in a formal 
and puoaically UiicuLed 1 ui!',iM;,j,e or re.uUoj-; program. The High and Middle Readinei;.s 
Groups Ui te in eitlier >i:Uar Uoadin;; ,, Th o StarVor Coucept Cards , Look, Listen 
and Lv u'n or (.a lti n;' . J\e.Kly tn Read v;hi'*' the Low Readiness Group received daily 
iu,^ I rue I ion In 1 ) 1 s t a 1 , . x w ■ \u * , 

Ooai (U'ou > - rho subjects \n Uie Cou»roi Croup v/ere treaced identically to 
til'- ,*i!>i^'ct'> In the Expe r uuenta 1 (W^oup, i .<copt the" did not receive any supple- 
lu. nlary i4i;-truction. Instead they reenvud an additional thirty minutes oC in- 
otruclion in ihrir /oruial readin;; or Language program. This occurred at approxi- 
mate iy the sai.ic Lime the K;;pe i imenta 1 ('»roup was participating in ti^e treatment. 

Al^ pre 'md po..l-testing vas conducted during the same period of time for 
b.u'u tliO Experimental and Control (Groups, wi*:h the order of subjects being ran- 
iliua/rd durin:': both testin^; sessions. 

Results 

'."iree c<.cej;or ic\-. ot d i ta v/eve considered in determining the e Cfect i\en('so 
lu' the lr*\itiKmt; dirocL> y.oneralK.- l' ni and total scores. The direct scori* 
r«\>i\'oenLod the u^a^.l lUunber words i^^ch subject read in tlie three storie-; ihat 
' x:i\' I' •.•d c, holi, pre .rnd po.t lue.i Mu-e.> and i n;- 1 rue t i on a I materials. The ;',onorn- 
If:'.wl*»n scort^ di^'tt rminod by 'auii.aiiV', Liu.- numoor o' \;ords read in each oi' thu 

aori^' lmiL \!t:vv ♦ ^lu tv^'ly tisrd piv^ and post laoasiiros. The total scor*- 
VM. itii' >ui(i oT nainb<-r of \a)rds reau by the .subjects in the direct and 
ii< ' » I . u i I ; ' »r 1 1 V • 

. • . • » i o I ' M 1 . , 1 ai * Mit I H ♦ Ma 

I. wa s^ tTr i..'.ar. used ta ;aiui.if. t r I "e Lhc effeit. oT ( itr irratiaont and 

^.'aci*'3 . tad t I it)a . . llvi. a (.i)t>n;;a y.ahi ^eort^s iiiust be cautiously interpreted 

i e uii lor . belie\e .LA^>n;; air>porL for the. e f Tect ivcnesr* of the e;<pe*rimenta 1 
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treatment can be gleened from comparing; the gain scores of the Low and Middle 
Experimental Groups with Control Croups at higher readiness levels. The gain 
score means for the direct, gonerullMti on and total measures for each group 
are presented in Table 2. 

Insert Tabic 2 About 

As can be observed the Low Experiiuontal Group achieved substantially higher 
uain score means on the direct measures (x = 96.157), generalization measures 
(:: - 13.4^0) and total measures (>: = 110,097) than the High Control Group on the 
direct measures (x = 5.00), generalisation measures (x ^ 1.290) and total measures 
(x = 0.^^30). In addition, comparisons between the Middle Control and Low Experi- 
mental Croup and High Control and Middle Experimental Groups on all three post- 
tost v.iriables resulted in further support for the assumption that all experimental 
^^roup.s v/ould nvinifesc higher scores than any control group. 

Tlicsc d.ita must be cauti.ousiy Interpreted because of the occurrence of a treat- 
ment cmdition x readiness level interaction on the direct and generalization •^[^ 
mca.sure. The nature of the interaction on posttest direct scores is displayed 
in Fir,ure 1 . 

Insert Figure 1 About Ilere 

As can be observed the Low Experimental Croup (x = 108 .810) manifested a 
higher posttest mean score thnn the Middle Experimental Group (x = 65.609). And 
the lli-h i:xperimental Croup (x = 267*750) performed better than either of the 
lov/or j;i'*"ip-. trend was subs lanL Lt I I y more linear for the Control Croup with 

the Low, Middle and iligh Croups achievinr^ means of 6.368, 39.619 and 104*134 
respectively. 

The differences on generalisation scores due to the differences in the treat- 
ment condition must also be cautiously interpreted. 
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Insert Figure 2 About Here 



As can be observed in Figure 2 the Low Experimental Group (k = 13.429) 
agciin scored higher than the Middle Exp^ir imental Group (x = 10.32'6) but not as 
high as the High Experimental subjects (x - 51.667). A rather interesting function 
resulted in the relationship between the control condition and readiness levels. 
The Middle Control Group (x = 17.286) scored higher than either the Low (x = 
2.634) or High (x = 1.286) Control Groups, 
Within Croup Variation 

There were generally greater increases in the within group variation between 
the pre and posttests for the Experimental Group than Control Group. Included 
on Tvible 3 are the standard deviations for the pre and post direct measures. 

Insert Table 3 About Here 



As can be obbcrved the Experimental Grouf ^'ichin each readiness level evidences 
a ;;reater increase in variation than the < .companying Control Group. A somewhat 
similatj trend is presented in Table 4 for the generalization pre and post standard 

devi^r'tions . 
f 

Insert Table 4 About Here 



Except for the High Experimental Group all other experimental groups displayed 
substantially greaCrr increases in variation between the ti;o tests than the 
associaLed Control Croups, 

Discussion 

The results of this study generally support the initial assumption that a 
supplcruentary period of instruction in which the Experimental treatment was used • 
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produced a greater increase in reading behavior than a comparable exposure to 
more forml and phonicaUy oriented instruct ion. These data were interpreted to 
support the assumption that children who are immersed in reading from the beginning 
arc thus able to use all their grammatical systems to do better in beginning read- 
ing than those who are limited to one of the grammatical systems, i.e., the phono- 
*log ical sy intern. The children In the Experimental Groups had access to the gram- 
matical information in their syntactic, semantic, and phonological systems. Those 
in the Control Croups had access only to their phonological systems during instruc- 
tion since the programs they were in were phonically oriented. The Control Groups 
wore probably limited to little better than one third oC their lan^juage competence 
v;hilc the Experimental Groups had almost total access since their reading was in 
tliC context of written language. Isolating words and letters from the syntactic 
and senuntic relationships of vjords in sentences deprives children learning to 
co.»d front using the syntactic and semantic information that is available in the 
total iangua;^e context of stories. 

In addition, those children in the Experimental Groups were able to use their 
sot for diversity, that is, their ability to process diverse kinds of sentences 
and .ibstr.iCt iroxa them relevant infor^iation. They were also able to use their 
set for pattern search \^hich enables them to construct systems that produce 
iiAMnin:: from the information they abstract from the total language context. With- 
.>ut total lan;;u.i^^c context, children have more difficulty constructing for them- 
-*.lves, the nature of the orthographic system and may also find it difficult to 
ua^U raaud Uie n<M^-n.i t ura 1 :.y:,L<sa- Lli.it ihc*y are expt^cLed to master in order to 
!oarn lt> icAd. Tnr artificial ro.idinn systems that did not allow the children 
to use over half of their natural ability with language were not as efficient 
as asoioted ceadiiv; for the children in this study. 

The hypothesis that .all the Experimental Groups would score higher than 
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the Control Groups st*cm to be born out* No statistical treatment other than 
comparing means was done at this time, however the trend seems to be indicated 
by the total moan gain scores oC all groups ♦ It seems that those children who 
have access to more written language for reading are able to use more of their 
natural ability with language than thoso pupils who are restricted to phoneme/ 
grapheme correspondences, words in isol-Jtion and very little written language, and 
thus learn more v;ords. It would therefore seem to be very important to analyze 
carefully the type of reading programs that are used with children. Those programs 
that restrict children from using any of their natural ability with language and 
do not have the children rttad should not be used as the total reading program or 
even a major part of the reading program. It is important that children have 
access to total language when learning to read just as they had total access to 
language vjhen learning to speak. " • 

An interesting, but unexpected, interaction occurred when the Low Experi- 
mental Group scored higher than the Middle Experimental Group. This may be an 
indication that the groupings made by the teachers were not as homogeneous as 
they believed. It also may be an indication that some children in the low groups 
had more power with language than was apparent to the teachers. This may be 
Lrue because teachers generally focus on surface language behaviors which arc 
not necessarily accurate ^^"Gdictors of a child*s competence with language. 
Soruc of the children in the Low Experimental Group probably had language com- 
potcnce that \;as not visible since the activities in the kindergarten did not 
oi'tKit' iho opportunity for them to utilize their competence more fully. The ex- 
i>t r i iiR'iiL * 1 tri^auu'uL, howi-vi^r, provided Ihcm v;ith tlie opportunity to u^e their 
Ltn,:.u i^^e cuiiipctence in a language environment that more closely approximated the 
n.,tural languav:;e environment of being i^iniiiersed in language. Some of the children 
In the Iliddle Group uay have demonstrated surface language behavior that made 
the teachers believe that they had more language competence than some of the 
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children in the Low Experimental Group* In addition, there is the possibility 
that the teachers made the difference tn the way they worked with the groups them- 
selves. There was some evidence that some of the teachers were more willing to 
accept the basic assumptions of the stiidy than others , 

The large within treatment group variation may be explained on the basis of 
the subjects language competence as indicated above as well as the teachers use 
of the experimental treatment. The mosf- likely explanation for this study is 
that <?ome of the teachers were not committed to the experimental treatment since 
it was so radically different than the programs such as Distar that they were 
using. There v;as evidence of this in one of the lessons observed where a teacher 
was using flash ca-rds in.stead oi having the pupils meet all the words in the total 
context of written language. Therefore, the subjects in those groups were not 
given the lull amount of time with a total language experience and had less 
enthusiasm displayed by the teachers than they would have received in the other 
progr.ins these same teachers used with the Control Groups. The teachers who were 
enthusiastic may have had the reverse effect on their subjects. These teachers 
may have been so enthusiastically supportive of the experimental treatment that 
their pupils would also be erthusiast ic about learning to read and be more willing 
to <itcond to the tasks. 

There wt^re several methodological limitations in this investigation that 
served to compromise the results. The most outstanding was the inability of the 
experimenters to com:^letely monitor every treatment or control session. As was 
previously stated, there \^erc violations of the parameters of the experimental 
«ujd control conditions and it i.^ hii^hly likely that these variations provided 
oncioilrol U'U i.ourco'. of confounding^ in addition, the children in the Experimental 
Croup knew they uore receiving a special treatment which may have caused them to 
be rrore motivated and subsequently achieve higher scores on the posttest. 

In addition, the instrumentation was not as consistent with the learning to 
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read by reading orientation of the study as would be desirable • It would be 
valuable in addition to word counts to ;iIso know the number of complete phrases 
and sentences the subjects could read without miscues. It would also be impor- 
tant to use the Roadin^ Mis cue Invento ry as a comprehension measure. This latter, 
however, would be more appropriate at the end of a full year of the experimental 
treatment. Standardized reading tests would not be good measures to use since 
the test items arc not in total context of language and the comprehension measures 
are based on short paragraphs that rely on recall and do not develop the subject 
of the paragraph in enough detail for meaning to be coded in long term memory. 
In addition, the basic assumptions ol standardized reading tests are that reading 
is composed of a set of sequential skills that can be isolated and tested. The 
problem of using appropriate measures for evaluation of a non-skills approach to 
reading instruction is relatively new and presents many difficulties which need 
to be overcome. 

This study lends evidence to the opinions of teachers who have used assisted 
reading, that children can learn to read by reading and that it can be done in 
groups * 
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Table 1 

Appropriation of time (minutes) 
to assisted reading (AR) 



Day 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Week 


AR 


AR 


AR 


AR 


I 


15 


15 


15 


15 


2 


15 


15 


15 


30 


3 


15 


15 


15 


30 


4 


15 


15 


15 


30 


5 


15 


30 


30 


30 


6 


IS 


30 


30 


30 


7 


15 


30 


30 


30 


8 


15 


30 


30 


30 
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Low 



Middle 



High 



Table 2 

Gain score means for 
direct, gencrniizati on and total measures 
for each group 



Measures 



Scores 



Readiness Treatment Direct Total 

G^oup Group Scores Generalization Scores 



Experimental 96.157 13.430 110.097 

Control 5.790 1.903 7.737 

Experimental 65 . 088 9 . 83 74 . 908 

Control 35.240 12.848 48.098 

Experimental 299.420 39.080 338.500 

Control 5.00 1.290 6.430 



^0 



Table 3 

Standard deviations 
for direct measures 
for each group 
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Pretest 



Post test 



Low Experimental 
Low Control 

Middle Experimental 
Middle Control 

High Experimental 
High Control 



.218 
.315 

.994 
12.031 

59.177 
1.134 



102.046 
14.108 




8.538 
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Table 4 



Standard deviations 
for the generalization 
measures for each group 
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Pretest 



Posttest 



Low Experimental 
Low Control 



0 

1.558 



17.563 
5.468 



Middle Experimental 
Middle Control 



2.449 
6.727 



13.234 
20.310 



High Experimental 
High Control 



18.328 
0.0 



19.938 
2.360 
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Figure 1 
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(x = 108 




(x =/267.750) 



(X = 104.134) 

Experimental Group - 
Control Group 



Jij ^=-39.619) 



(X ="6.368) 



M 



H 



Readiness Level , 

Interaction between treatment 
group and readiness level on 
unadjusted direct posttest scores 
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Figure 2 
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Readiness Level 

Interaction between treatment group 
and readiness level on unadjusted 
generalization posttest scores 
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